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NOTES AND COMMENT 

The Catholic Church of America is mourning the loss of one of its foremost 
historians — Dr. Charles George Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D., who passed away 
on August 24, 1916. His last historical paper is that which appears in this 
present issue of the Review — The United States Catholic Historical Society. 
We hope to publish a short biography of this truly great scholar and historian 
in the next number of the Review from the pen of his daughter, Miss Louise 
Herbermann. 



"Train your children to a love of history and biography. . . . Teach 
your children to take a special interest in the history of our own country. We 
consider the establishment of our country's independence, the shaping of its 
liberties and laws, as a work of special Providence, its framers 'building wiser 
than they knew,' the Almighty's hand guiding them; and if ever the glorious 
fabric is subverted or impaired, it will be by men forgetful of the sacrifices of 
the heroes that reared it, the virtues that cemented it, and the principles on 
which it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the interests of self 
or party. As we desire, therefore, that the history of the United States should 
be carefully taught in all our Catholic schools, we have directed that it be 
specially dwelt upon in the education of our young ecclesiastical students in 
our preparatory seminaries; and also we desire that it form a favorite part of the 
home library and home reading. We must keep firm and solid the liberties of 
our country by keeping fresh the noble memories of the past." 



No — lector benevole — these are not the words of an enthusiast in the study 
of American Catholic history, but the sacred message of the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884). Teach the children to take a special 
interest in the history of our own country. Sufficient time for retrospect has 
certainly elapsed and we might face the problem in a candid spirit and ask 
ourselves: What has been done since 1884 to instil a love of American Catholic 
history in the hearts of our people? John Gilmary Shea's four classic volumes 
were the direct result of the encouragement given to him by the Fathers of the 
Council; and the publication of his work awoke renewed interest throughout 
the United States in local Catholic history. The creation of several Catholic 
Historical Societies, particularly those in New York and Philadelphia, also 
dates from the Third Plenary Council. Eighteen years from now, the Catholic 
Church in the United States will be celebrating the tercentenary of the Founda- 
tion of Maryland (1634-1934), and the time will hardly be long enough for us 
to prepare for that celebration. One of the best methods would be to found 
an American Catholic Histobical Association on the same plan as that of 
the American Historical Association. A nucleus might be formed from the 
members of the different Catholic Historical Associations in existence, from 
the professorial bodies of our Colleges and Seminaries, and from all who are 
interested in preserving memories and traditions of the past. By that date, also, 
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the Bibliographic Catholica Americana would be finished and every scholar 
would then have in his possession a complete catalogue of all that had been 
written up to that date on Catholic American History. There is no doubt that 
a national body such as this would be strong enough to begin the sadly neglected 
duty of founding those central storehouses — a National Catholic Library, a 
National Catholic Archives, and a National Catholic Museum, of which we 
have already spoken in these pages. 



Among the Papers from the Historical Seminary of Brown University, which 
were prepared under the able direction of Dr. Jameson, then Professor of History 
in that venerable institution, and now Director of the Department of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution, is a well-written essay by C. Stickney, 
on Know-nothingism in Rhode Island. This paper covers the years 1854-56, 
and it will form a valuable basis for New England's part in the anti-Catholic 
movement of that time. It would be an encouragement to our students to 
prepare similar papers for publication, if the generosity of those who have a 
sympathetic appreciation of the value of such work were to defray the cost of 
printing and editing. 



Father Noll's papers on the Philosophy of Anti-Catholicism, which appeared 
recently in America, are another evidence of the effort being made in many 
Catholic circles to systematize the causes of a prejudice that undoubtedly 
exists in several parts of the United States against the Church. The Commission 
on Religious Prejudice established by the Knights of Columbus has already 
reached certain conclusions which throw a flood of light upon the hidden factors 
in this century-long antagonism. The Protestant body of the country, or, to be 
more accurate, the anti-Catholic sects in Protestantism, for the number of those 
outside the Church who take an active part in these periodic waves of hatred 
is small compared to the whole, has much to learn before this opposition can 
be stilled. The fundamental problem of Catholic allegiance to the Holy Father 
and Catholic loyalty to America is still hazily understood; and the apparent 
paradox of this double patriotism — spiritual and national — must needs be ex- 
plained over and over again until its truth has reached the popular mind. One 
of the best treatises on the subject — written in the midst of the Native American 
movement of 1844-5 — is the essay by Brownson, Native Americanism, which 
will be found in his Essays and Reviews (pp. 420-44), published in New York, 
1880. This should be reprinted in tract form and brought up to date with 
notes and additional matter. It is always helpful to understand that the hatred 
some Americans have shown for the Catholic faith is not caused solely by theo- 
logical bias, or bigotry. There is underneath it all a racial question, which 
even the freedom enjoyed in America has not settled and which recent events 
in England and Ireland have only intensified; there is also an economic and 
industrial question back of it all; and there is also a more powerful element 
still, the political factor. Brownson sees in the whole problem only a question 
of votes, and the simultaneous outburst of anti-Catholic bigotry with municipal, 
state, and national elections would seem to uphold him in his diagnosis of this 
prevalent American disease. It is regrettable that, with all our resources, no 
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Central Bureau of Information exists, to which these religious problems from every 
part of the country might be sent for an authoritative answer on the same. 
Perhaps the investigations being made by an enlightened body of Catholic 
laymen, such as the Knights of Columbus, will emphasize the necessity of 
establishing some central clearing-house for defense purposes. 



A Campaign of Calumny, published in the interests of the Catholic aspect 
of the New York Charities Investigation, is an answer to the "gross and calum- 
niatory charges made against private child-caring institutions by the Depart- 
ment of Charities in the City of New York." Together with these charges, 
all of which have been successfully refuted by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
charity workers, is the more serious one, made by the Mayor of New York City, 
that the attack upon the Strong Commission was a conspiracy on the part of 
certain Catholic leaders. Among the writers of this timely brochure are the 
Rev. Paul Blakely, S.J., whose articles in America are fast placing him in the 
forefront of Catholic apologists, the Rev. Dr. Higgins, and the Rev. Father 
Tierney, S.J., the able editor of America. Father Blakely gives us a valuable 
direction for the situation: (l) Let no calumny against our Catholic charities 
remain unanswered ... (2) Every legitimate means must be used to prevent 
the appointment or election of pagan sociologists to public offices exercising 
supervision over institutions of charity and reform ... (3) Catholics must 
show a deeper practical interest in their local institutions, by visiting them and 
learning of their splendid work ... (4) Few if any Catholic institutions are 
endowed, even in part. ... For themselves, the religious ask not one penny." 
Some future Lallemand will do for the United States what that scholar is accom- 
plishing for France and Europe in his classic volumes. 



In a striking article contributed twenty years ago to the first number of the 
American Historical Review, entitled The Party of the Loyalists in the American 
Revolution, Moses Coit Taylor drew attention to the fact that it is still difficult 
for us to take a disinterested attitude towards the Americans who thought 
and fought against the Revolution. It is not precisely one of the pleasantest 
pages in the story of patriotic America — that of the American Loyalists or 
Tories during the War of Independence; and one would imagine that, like their 
attitude of reserve towards the bigotry which swirled so frantically and fanatic- 
ally around the Quebec Act and which in large part caused this loyalism, Amer- 
ican writers would have treated American Toryism with a similar solemn 
silence. But the literature on the subject is growing every year, and it has 
even found its way into Dissertations presented at those University centers, 
from which the attack on present-day Catholic loyalty was first begun. There 
is, for instance, a long preliminary historical essay on the subject in the first 
volume of Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution 
(2 vols., Boston, 1864), in which the causes of the disaffection on the part of 
these hyphenated Americans (who were mostly of Anglo-Saxon and Scottish 
families) of our early days are given. Sabine estimates the number of "loyalists" 
who took up arms against the struggling Americans as about 20,000. The 
English and Scottish colonists never possessed the same high ideals of liberty 
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and independence as did the Irish, and the reader's search in this biographical 
catalogue will reward him with few Irish Catholic names. Other writings on 
this interesting subject are: Eaton, The New York Loyalists in Nova Scotia, 
in the Grafton Magazine, Vol. ii (1910), pp. 163-189; Stark, The Loyalists of 
Massachusetts and the other side of the American Revolution (Boston, 1910), in 
which we are told that no candid historian now contends that the Government 
of England had done anything prior to the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War that justified a Declaration of Independence; Tiffany-Lesley, Letters of 
James Murray, Loyalist (Boston, 1910); Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American 
War (New York, 1902); Jones, Orderly Book of the "Maryland Loyalists" Regi- 
ment (1778), published in Brooklyn, 1891; and Flick, Loyalism in New York 
during the American Revolution (New York, 1901), which gives a good bibliog- 
raphy on the question. No problem seems more nationally considered today 
than that of loyalty; and it is an interesting historical picture to see among those 
most eager on the problem of loyalty a direct line of descent between antagonists 
of certain races and creeds of the country and these men and women of 1776, 
who felt that the best interests of the colonies would be served by remaining 
part of the great British empire. 



The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has lost one of its most active 
and devoted members in the death of its Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Clarence S. 
Paine, on June 14. The Review published under his direction has been a 
scholarly success from the beginning, and his absence in the historical field will 
be felt by those upon whom the work of continuing this estimable publication 
has now fallen. Dr. Paine's kindly appreciation of all who were co-laborers 
with him in the same field will long be remembered. 



References to the problem of the two Fathers Boil grow apace. Father 
Engelhardt, the historian of the Missions and Missionaries of California, who 
has dealt with the question in Appendix B, Vol. i, of his work, calls our 
attention to the references given in Pastor's History of the Popes (Vol. vi, p. 163). 
Among these may be mentioned the Life of Boil written by Fita in the Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid), Vol. xix-xx. Father Engelhardt 's 
conclusion is that the Boil who came out to America as first Vicar-Apostolic 
of the New World was neither a Franciscan nor a Benedictine, but a Minim, 
of the Order of St. Francis de Paul, which had then been lately founded. 



It has been our good fortune to have in our possession for a fortnight the 
valuable Index of the Baptisms, Marriages and Deaths of St. Michael's Church, 
Loretto, Pa., from the year 1800, compiled with much painstaking care by the 
present Rector of that historic parish, Dr. Kittell. The Index — probably the 
only one of its kind in existence in the United States — will do more to perpetuate 
the history of Father Gallitzin's parish than any history or biography so far 
written. To say that such work is monumental in the history of the Church in 
this country is equivalent to assuring Father Kittell a permanent place in 
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the historiographies of the future. The Index is a fitting close to a long life 
spent in the AUeghenies and at Rome, but there are many who hope that 
Father Kittell will see the necessity of leaving his own Memoirs to posterity. 



One of the earliest documents for the history of the Jesuit Missions in 
Louisiana will be found, translated from the French, in The Magazine of Western 
History (Cleveland), Vol. i (1884-5), pp. 263-270. This document, which dates 
from 1764 or 1765, states that the two principal missionary bodies there at 
that time were the Capuchins and Jesuits. In 1722, "Louisiana" was divided 
into three great ecclesiastical districts — the first, extending from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the Illinois, was assigned to the Capuchins; the second, 
which included the districts of the Illinois and the Wabash, was confided to the 
Jesuits; the third, the Alabama region, Mobile and Biloxi, was given to the 
Carmelites. The Superior of each of these Religious Orders was a Vicar General 
of the Bishop of Quebec. The first resided at New Orleans; the second, in the 
Illinois country, and the third, usually at Mobile. The Carmelites did not 
remain long, and their district was turned over to the Capuchins. In the varying 
changes of jurisdiction, conflicts arose between the several Superiors. In the 
volume published by Canon Lindsay, Le Vknbrable Francois de Montmorency 
Laval, premier 6v6que de Quebec, Souvenir desfites de deuxieme centenaire, celebriis 
les 21-23 juin, 1908 (Quebec, 1908), there is an excellent ecclesiastical map by 
Abbe Nadeau, showing the vast extent of the Diocese of Quebec at this period. 
The American section of this vast Diocese may be divided into two parts — that 
west, and that east, of the Mississippi. The jurisdiction was not clearly defined, 
but may be given as follows : 

1. Territory West of the Mississippi : 

1. 1658-1674 — Vicariate Apostolic of Canada. 

2. 1674-1759— Diocese of Quebec. 

3. 1759-1787 — Diocese of Santiago, Cuba. 

4. 1787-1793— -Diocese of Havana. 

5. 1793-1825 — Diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas. 

2. Territory East of the Mississippi: 

1. 1658-1674 — Vicariate Apostolic of Canada. 

2. 1674-1784— Diocese of Quebec. 

3. 1784-1789— John Carroll, Prefect Apostolic of the United States. 

4. 1789-1806— Diocese of Baltimore. 

5. 1808-1834— Diocese of Bardstown. 

The Church in the United States under French jurisdiction is still awaiting 
its historian. 



Associates of the late Andrew J. Shipman are preparing a Memorial Volume 
containing his life, lectures, and the many valuable essays he contributed to 
various periodicals. Dr. Shipman was an unusual man. Successful in his 
profession and an accomplished scholar, he was well versed in languages known 
to very few English-speaking people, and in subjects which laymen usually 
regard as the peculiar province of churchmen. His knowledge was always 
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devoted to some practical use. He was a skilled controversialist, a strong 
advocate of thorough education, and above all the patriotic friend of the immi- 
grant. Few men have done more than he to make strange people feel at home 
in a land that otherwise might have remained foreign to them. No one has 
excelled him in his devotion to the Slavs and other Eastern peoples who have 
lately come to our shores. 



Readers of the Baltimore Catholic Review (August 26, 1916) must have 
experienced a great surprise to learn that one of the most important documents 
in the Archdiocesan Archives at Baltimore, President Washington's Letter to 
Bishop Carroll, is missing from that Collection. The writer says: 

"Catholics generally know that Baltimore is the mother See of the one 
hundred bishoprics that now exist in the United States. Many Baltimoreans 
know that our venerable great granite Cathedral was started by Bishop 
Carroll one hundred and eleven years ago. But likely few know that in a 
fire-proof vault beneath the sanctuary are kept about 50,000 rare old docu- 
ments and important papers, relating to affairs in Maryland and Baltimore 
during the past 800 years. These are now being indexed, that historians 
may more quickly find documents out of which to write the history of the 
Church in this country. These olden records vary in value, but one of the 
veriest treasures has been spirited away by someone who knew a good 
thing when he saw it — the letter of Gen. Washington to Bishop Carroll, 
congratulating him on the part which Catholics took in the American Revo- 
lutionary War. The envelope, marked — "Original Letter of G. Washington to 
Catholics U. States," is in its proper place — but, alas, it is empty. Two 
letters from John Gilmary Shea to Archbishop Spalding, dated New York, 
December 22 and December 27, 1865, respectively, acknowledge the Arch- 
bishop's permission to use the letter, and its safe arrival in New York. 
It is thought that Mr. Shea returned it, along with one of the one 
hundred copies he printed. Distinctly, there are no suspicions of its hav- 
ing been lost on its New York trip. But where is it? Who has it? 
It is a document so dear to American Catholics that it should be located. 
And what is more, it should be returned to its rightful possessor — the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Any honest man must feel in conscience bound to 
restore ill-gotten goods; and as no one had a right to give away such a treasure 
of the See of Baltimore, so no one has a right to keep it from its rightful 
owner. It is therefore hoped that some over-zealous historian, antiquarian, 
or collector of documents will honestly return this letter to the Archives of 
the Cathedral of Baltimore, where there will be joy in the Archives over one 
antiquarian doing penance." 

A rumor has been in existence some years now that this famous Letter exists 
in a well-known collection of Catholic archives — it may be d Vinsu of its present 
custodians; and probably if the antiquarian who is alleged to have secured it 
is unable to "do penance," his friends would no doubt gladly search through 
his papers, if this matter were brought to their attention. 



The grand Centennial celebration of the Cathedral of Bardstown, writes 
Father Louis Deppen, in the Louisville Record (Thursday, July 20, 1916) "came 
to a glorious end today, Thursday. It was a centennial jubilee befitting the 
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Majesty of God and His wondrously beautiful and holy 'Shrine of the West' — 
God's shrine erected a century agone in the primeval, virginal forests of this 
providential land. It was, moreover, a centennial jubilee befitting a church so 
intimately and historically associated with the personality and reign of one 
of France's kings — King Louis Phillipe. The Centennial celebration these 
last five days, was, in every respect, a royal — a princely one. All its circum- 
stances and details, all its surroundings, all its memorials, all its spirit, were 
kingly. Solemn and majestic was its ecclesiastical observance; royally festal 
was its celebration. Grand, we said it was, and grand it truly was. Bardstown 
and its shrine were this week as a mecca — a place of pilgrimage. All roads in 
Kentucky led to it, as did also the highways of the vastly grown and extended 
erstwhile 'west.' The Church in Kentucky has witnessed no greater, no more 
solemn, nor no more genuinely festal celebration than was this one commemo- 
rating the first 100 years of his first mother-church." Few Catholics of the 
East are aware that the Cathedral at Bardstown is one of the architectural 
gems of the country. The Diocese of Bardstown was created by Pope Pius 
VII, on April 8, 1808, and embraces the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, as 
well as the old Northwest Territory. Out of this original Diocese, twenty- 
eight Dioceses have since been erected, five of them being Archdioceses. The 
episcopal See was transferred to Louisville in 1841, and the old cathedral, 
erected in 1816, now serves as the parish church for the town which has about 
2,500 inhabitants, one-half of which are Catholics. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the present pastor, the Very Rev. C. J. O'Connell, with the historical 
traditions of Louvain, where he was once a student, still fresh in his memory, 
will give us a Memorial Volume of these festivities. The Bardstown Centenary 
speaks eloquently of the triumph of the Church in the United States. 



The Library of the American Church History Seminar has been enriched 
with a set of the Central-Blatt and Social Justice, the official organ of the Roman 
Catholic Central- Verein of America, together with 100 valuable papers from the 
different branches of this active organization. 



Some of our Catholic magazines are circulating the story that Las Casas, 
the great Dominican, who died in Madrid 350 years ago, was the "first priest 
ordained in America." As Dr. Ryan pointed out in his article on Diocesan 
Organization in the Spanish Colonies in the last number of this Review (Vol. ii, 
p. 153): "the statement has frequently been made that the celebrated Las 
Casas, who spent his noble life in the service of the Indians, was ordained here 
some time before 1510, his being the first ordination in America. But who 
ordained him? For we know of no bishop in Spanish America before 1514. 
Possibly his first Mass was celebrated here, but an authentic record of his 
ordination is not forthcoming." We have a similar misunderstanding in the 
case of Marechal, the third Archbishop of Baltimore. He was ordained in 
Paris, but set out at once for America, and said his first Mass in Baltimore on 
his arrival. Sometimes it has been said, for this reason, that he was ordained 
here. It is surprising that with so much original material at his command, no 
Catholic American scholar has as yet taken up an authentic Life and Labors of 
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Bartolomi de las Casas. Bandelier's careful though short study in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia is all that we have in English based on the latest research. There 
is, of course, Helps' Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies (Philadelphia, 
1868), and an attempted biography by Rev. L. A. Dutto, Life of Bartolomi de 
las Casas and the first leaves of American Ecclesiastical History, who calls him 
"the first American priest" (p. 591) ; but we have nothing in English to compare 
with Fabre: Vida y Escritos de Fray Bartolomi de las Casas, obispo de Chiapa 
(2 vols., Madrid, 1879). Las Casas stands supreme among all the Spanish 
missionaries of his time, and those who know the extent of his labors for the Indians 
agree with the encomium of Arthur Helps: "The life of Las Casas appears to 
me one of the most interesting, indeed, I may say, the most interesting of all 
those that I have ever studied; and I think it is more than the natural prejudice 
of a writer for his hero that inclines me to look upon him as one of the most 
remarkable personages that has ever appeared in history." Much has been 
discovered since the time of Helps. One incident in his life — the famous dispute 
with Sepulveda over the latter's work De Justis Belli Causis — has a striking 
place in present-day controversies over the right of invasion and conquest. 
Las Casas died at Madrid in July, 1566, at the age of 92. He is undoubtedly 
the principal figure of early American missionary history. 



Another excellent biographical study awaiting the pen of an American 
Catholic is that of Peter Martyr d'Anghera, the first ecclesiastical historian 
of the New World. There exists already on this subject: Marie jol, Pierre 
Martyr d'Anghera, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1887), and Schumacher, Petrus 
Martyr, Der Geschichtsschreiber des Weltmeeres (Leipzig, 1879). In this connec- 
tion, also, it is regrettable that the Estudio Biogrdfico, Don Fray Juan de Zumdr- 
raga, first Bishop and first Archbishop of Mexico, written by J. Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta (Mexico, 1881, pp. 540), still remains untranslated into English. 



American visitors to Seville cannot fail to gaze upon the heavy rectangular 
Casa Lonja without mingled emotions of surprise and pride. This mother- 
house of the Spanish colonies is now the depot of the Archives of the Indies. 
No one knows exactly how many manuscripts exist there — the legajos or boxes 
containing them number almost three million. What a field for Catholic 
historical students! 



Probably no phase of American history has received more serious attention 
since the Spanish-American War than that of Spanish Colonization in the 
New World. Scholars are recognizing more distinctly that the colonizing 
schemes of the Spanish kings were directed by other impulses than the gross 
desire for gold and silver. One of the latest of these studies (which has not yet 
been printed) is that by Mr. Clarence Henry Haring of Harvard University, 
entitled : Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies under the Hapsburgs. 
Even in an economic thesis such as this, the ideal of Spanish colonization is 
visible — an ideal of order, of justice, of political unity with the Mother Country, 
and of civilization through the doctrinal and moral teaching of the Catholic 
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Church. As Mr. Haring points out, Gonzales Davila in his Teatro de las grande- 
zas de la Villa de Madrid (Madrid, 1623), tells us that Spanish missionaries up 
to that time — hardly 100 years after the first permanent settlements — had 
erected 7,000 churches, 500 religious houses (Dominicans, Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians, Trinitarians, and Jesuits), with more than 3,000 members, and had 
organized a Church which boasted of a Patriarch, six Archbishops, thirty-two 
Bishops, two Universities, two viceroys and 200 well-governed cities. 



The Rev. Pablo Pastells, S.J., has just finished the third volume of his 
Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Provincia del Paraguay. The Paraguay 
province included Argentine, Paraguay, Uruguay, Venezuela, Bolivia and 
Brazil. The work of Father Pastells is based entirely upon the Society's Archives 
and upon researches made in the Archivo General de Indias in Seville. This 
work, as well as that of Father Cuevas, reviewed in this issue, may be purchased 
by applying directly to the publisher, Sefior Don Santiago Montero Diaz, 
Seville, Spain. Father Pastells has also issued a new edition of Father Colin's 
Labor EvangUica de las Obreros de la Compania de Jesus en las Islas Filipinos 
(3 vols. Price 81.50 pesetas). 



At a recent sale at Sotheby's, in London, among many valuable Americana 
sold to eager purchasers, was an original copy of Richard Eden's English trans- 
lation of the Decades of Peter Martyr, printed in 1555. The copy of this book 
in the collection is of unique interest, since it contains the autographs of several 
famous statesmen of Elizabeth's time, particularly that of Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury. Probably the only perfect copy in existence of that rare edition 
(1590) of Hariot's Brief e and True Report of the Newfoundland and of Virginia, 
with engravings by De Bry, was another rare work disposed of in the sale. 



Those who had the pleasure of hearing David J. Hill's paper on A Missing 
Chapter of Franco-American History, which that distinguished gentleman read 
at the last Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association, will welcome 
its publication in the July number of the American Historical Review (Vol. xxi, 
pp. 705-719) . When Franklin arrived in Paris in December, 1776, the American 
Revolution and the Declaration of Independence were the main topics of the 
day. His own venerable bearing, his wise and prudent criticisms on political 
matters, his republican simplicity of dress and manner, made him not only a 
conspicuous figure among the diplomats and courtiers of those last years of the 
French kingdom, but did more than many Americans realize to win for us the 
good will and assistance of French statesmen. Dr. Hill's article gives us a 
composite picture of Franklin's friends and acquaintances and shows him as he 
was in the midst of a government that was even then tottering to ruin. 



Another excellent volume has been added to the series Original Narratives of 
Early American History, namely, Early Spanish Exploration in the Southwest 
(1542-1706), edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton, Professor of American History, 
University of California (New York: Scribner's, 1916). This volume is the 
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second dealing with Spanish exploration, and its pages are filled with brilliant 
scenes of Catholic missionary efforts. Dr. Bolton was fortunate some years 
ago in discovering the original copy of the Favores Celestiales of Father Kino. 
"No life," says Shea, "has been written of this father who stands with the 
Venerable Anthony Margil as one of the greatest missionaries who labored in 
this country." Dr. Bolton's publications have now made it possible to write 
Father Kino's biography, and a more fascinating subject could hardly be 
found for a popular Catholic work. 



The following letter from an eminent scholar in astronomical studies in 
reference to the article on Chronology in the last issue of the Review accentu- 
ates the value of the Bibliographia Catholica Americana which we began in April, 
1915. We take great pleasure in presenting it to our readers. 

The Creighton University, 

Observatory, 

Twenty-fifth and California Sts. 

Omaha, Nebr., August 3, 1910. 
Editor of The Catholic Historical Review, 

The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Reverend and dear Sir: 

In the July number of the Catholic Historical Review you speak of 
the difficulty of identifying historical dates when they are expressed in Old 
or in New Style, and when the year began on January 1, March 21, 22 or 25, 
or other days. Astronomers have experienced the same difficulties as his- 
torians, and they have now unanimously adopted the system known as 
that of the Julian Day Numbers, in which numbers are affixed to the days, 
to the total exclusion of months and years. In order to use it, we need three 
tables. The first gives the Julian Day Number for the beginning of the 
century, the second gives the number of days that lie between the beginning of 
the century and the different years in it, and the third shows the number of 
days from the beginning of the (common or leap) year to the beginning of 
each month. Summing up the century, year and month numbers, and 
adding our day of the month we have the Julian Day Number of the date. 
Thus, for Christmas this year, the century number for 1900 is 2415 — 020, 
for the year 16 we have 5843, for December 335. Adding 25 to these we 
get 2421-223. The reason for the numbers being large at present is that 
Day No. 1 in this system is B. C. 4713, January 1, in which year the Solar 
Cycle, the Lunar Cycle and the Roman Indiction, were each 1. This covers 
all possible ancient dates and uses only positive numbers. 

The century number takes care of Old Style and New Style, and the 
three tables mentioned, with directions for their use, would occupy one 
page of this Review. If they are to be used frequently, it would be time- 
saving to have subsidiary tables constructed that give the Julian Day Num- 
bers, not for the beginning of the century only, but also for all its years and 
even for its months. This has already been done in the Kalendariographische 
und Chronologische Tafeln of Dr. Robert Schram. He gives the monthly 
Julian Day Numbers for all kinds of calendars that have ever been used 
by any nation, and shows how dates may be transformed from any one 
system to any other through their Julian Day Numbers by the mere mental 
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addition (or subtraction of the day of the month to or from) his tabular 
figures. 

Once an historical date is known to historians by its Julian Day Number, 
and this number printed along with its civil or customary date, as for instance, 
1916 December 25, J. D. 2421-228, all ambiguity and uncertainty will cease, 
and it will have a fixed position in chronology. 

A second laudable custom among astronomers might be brought to the 
notice of historians. It is the suggestion to mention the year first, then the 
month, the day, the hour and the minute. That is, to say 1916 December 
25, 8.15 p. m. By putting the year after the day of the month, as we generally 
do (December 25, 1916, 3.15 p. m.), we break the order of magnitude in the 
subdivision of time. 

Very respectfully yours, 

William F. Rigge, S.J. 



"It is my practice, in teaching American history," says Prof. MacDonald 
of Brown University, "to require each member of the class to read critically a 
considerable number of important documents. While such acquaintance with 
the sources is now rigidly insisted upon as the basis of all sound historical knowl- 
edge, the difficulty of obtaining the documents desired, and the impracticability 
of making effective use, with large classes, of a text only one or two copies of 
which are available, is often considerable; and I have thought that others 
besides myself might be glad to have, in a single volume of moderate compass, 
an accurately printed collection of such documents as any one pretending even 
to an elementary acquaintance with the history of the United States may fairly 
be expected to know." The success which has followed Dr. MacDonald's 
book: Select Documents illustrative of the History of the United States (New York, 
1905), is a proof of his correct judgment in this important matter; and we 
quote these significant words from the Preface of his book to bring to the notice 
of our Catholic teachers the urgent necessity of similar collections in our own 
field. The teachers in our parochial schools should have such volumes at 
their command for reading purposes at the end of class. There should be 
Readings in Church History, Readings in American Church History, Guides for 
Teachers in Ecclesiastical History, with all the modern directive apparatus of 
source-books, bibliographical lists, questions and suggestive topics. Such 
auxiliary volumes cannot be compiled on a theoretical basis; it is those who are 
mostly engaged in this work who know best what is needed. There should 
be an effort on the part of the Catholic Educational Association to bring history 
teachers from all over the country together to discuss the plans and models 
for such a series. None need such auxiliary volumes more than the students 
in our Theological Seminaries, and a movement should be begun to organize 
all the professors of Church History in the Seminaries and Colleges of the United 
States into an American Catholic Historical Association for these, and 
even more important, purposes. 



At the Annual Meeting of the Historical Association at University College, 
London, England, it was resolved nemine contradicente to continue the quarterly 
journal History. Subscriptions (four shillings, six pence) should be sent to 
Miss E. Jeffries Devis, University College, London, W.C., or to Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Company. 
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If it were possible, we should like to know what has been the response of 
the Catholic reading public of the country towards one of the best series of books 
we possess of early missionary days — the three volumes of The Pioneer Priests 
of America, by the Jesuit scholar and historian, Father Thomas J. Campbell. 
Catholic boys and girls who are allowed to read the numerous "Hero Stories" 
in vogue, from the inane series of Henty, Alger, Cooper, etc., etc., with their 
faint Christian atmosphere, to the unmoral and un-Catholic series of Dumas 
and Hugo, ought to be introduced to Father Campbell's glowing pages. No 
more romantic scenes have ever been pictured, and surely no greater heroic 
courage ever shown, than in these volumes. It is said that John Gilmary 
Shea's manuscript of the Life of Jogues was stained with his tears. And Jogues 
is not alone in this martyrology — there are Millet, de Brebuf, Druillettes 
Bressani, and many others, all of whom reached heights of Christian courage 
seldom paralleled in modern times. These volumes should form part of every 
Catholic home library. 



The Catholic Church in the West Indies from the Discovery down to the Sale 
of the Danish Islands to the United States (1492-1916). This work, of course, 
does not exist. And, apart from occasional papers on individual islands, such 
as Michael O'Brien's contributions to the Journal of the American Irish Historical 
Society, we know of no serious attempt to write such a history in English. The 
projected sale of the Danish Islands has attracted considerable attention, since it 
is not the first time the United States has tried to buy them. Catholics, espec- 
ially, should be interested in the venture. The Danish Islands did not receive 
their names — St. Thomas, Santa Croix, and St. John, during the Danish occu- 
pation of the same. Their names signify a Catholic past which has been blotted 
out by the tales of the pirate Blackbeard, the French emigres of 1796-98, and 
the blockade-runners of our Civil War. These "last of the colonial possessions 
which remain to the Danish Vikings," have had an eventful history from the days 
of Columbus. St. Thomas has been called the Gibraltar of America; and Single- 
ton, whose "epic" poem is dated, Bridgetown, Barbados, 1767, says of them: 

"Thus, too, of old, St. Thomas and St. John, 
Lands of the Danish King, for pirates fam'd, 
Within their fastnesses th' amphibious crew, 
To all mankind detestably receiv'd. 
In hillocks, rising from old ocean's edge, 
Fair Santa Croix her lovely isle presents." 



Bonsai tells us in his entertaining book: The American Mediterranean 
(p. 223, New York, 1912), that when he visited the Island of St. Thomas, his 
stay was rendered very agreeable by a happy accident which brought him into 
touch with the Redemptorist Fathers, "who police the Virgin Islands for the 
Cathob'c Church as far down as Dominica." To those interested in the story 
of these Islands, the following works may prove helpful: 

1. Cundall, Bibliography of the West Indies {excluding Jamaica). Kingston, 
Jamaica, 1909. 
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2 De Rcbalcava, Tratado historico, politico, y legal de la Comercio de las Indias 
occidentales. Cadiz, 1750. 

3. Dixon, virl Andrews, The St. Thomas Treaty. New York, 1869. Pp. 24. 

4. Griffin, A List of Books (with references to periodicals) on the Danish West Indies. 

Washington, 1901. 

5. Knox, An Historical Account of St. Thomas, W. I., with the rise and progress in 

commerce, missions and churches. New York, 1862. 

6. Parton, The Danish Islands: are we bound in honor to pay for them? Boston, 

1869. Pp. 76. 

7. Taylor, Leaflets from the Danish West Indies. London, 1888. 



For books in Danish as well as in English, a good guide is the List of Works 
relating to the West Indies. Published by the New York Public Library. New 
York, 1912. Travelers will find an excellent guide in Obek, Guide to the West 
Indies. New York, 1908. The Danish Islands form part of the Diocese of 
Roseau, the episcopal See of which is at Roseau, on the British Island of 
Dominica. It was erected in a Diocese by Pope Pius IX, April 30, 1850. The 
present Bishop is the Right Rev. Philip Schelfhaut, C.SS.R., who was conse- 
crated in March, 1902. There is one parish church with an auxiliary chapel 
at St. Thomas, attended by three resident priests. The Catholic population 
is about 8,000. St. Croix has two parishes, with four resident priests, and a 
Catholic population of 4,000. Only a few Catholics are on the bland of St. 
John, and no priest is in residence there. The Redemptorists and the Fathers 
of Mary Immaculate are in charge of those different parishes. 



A good set of Rules for Cataloguing Libraries will be found in the Introduc- 
tion to the Catalogue of American Books in the British Museum. (London, 1866.) 



The Rev. J. L. Zaplotnik, whose historical studies have always attracted 
considerable attention, has sent the following letter to the Michigan Historical 
Commission. We reproduce it for the benefit of those who appreciate strict 
accuracy of historical statements, as well as for those who are interested in the 
life of Lady de Hoeffern. 

Omaha, Nebr., August 4, 1916. 
Michigan Historical Commission, 

Lansing, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

I have received your pamphlet entitled; Two Early Missionaries to the 
Indians, and comprising the biographical sketches of Lady Antonia de 
Hoeffern and Father Francis Pierz, for which I thank you most heartily. 
Will you permit me to make a few remarks regarding the former, for they 
may not be entirely without interest to you. 

Lady de Hoeffern arrived at New York with her brother, the Rev. Frederic 
Baraga, July 12, 1837. They wished and expected to reach La Pointe, Wis., 
by the end of the same month ; but they experienced many annoying difficulties 
with the church goods freight they brought from Europe, on account of which 
they were delayed for several days and even weeks in many places. Passing 
through Buffalo, N. Y., in the latter part of August, they were in Mackinac, 
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September 8, in Sault Ste. Marie, September 28, and arrived at La Pointe, 
October 8, 1837. According to your account, Lady de Hoeffern visited Little 
Traverse, where she distributed considerable wealth and promoted several 
missions in which her brother was interested, erecting chapels, etc., and at 
Mackinac she established quite a large industrial school, etc. This may be 
true, for you may have access to sources I was unable to reach; hence I 
would be deeply obliged to you if you would have the kindness of stating the 
source of your information. 

This remarkable Lady remained at La Pointe (not at Superior) for about 
two years. But as her health broke down, she was ordered by her physician 
to go to a milder climate to regain her health. She passed through Detroit, 
Mich., some time in November, 1839, on her way to Philadelphia, Pa. It 
was her original intention to return to Europe, and according to your account 
she actually returned to her old home at Dobernig, Austria, dying there a 
short while afterwards in the year 1840, and a monument with an appropriate 
inscription was erected over her grave, which is still being visited by travelers, 
especially those from America. 

The Cincinnati WahrheiUfreund of September 10, 1840, however, contains 
the following news: 

"Madam von Hoeffern, sister of the Indian missionary Father Baraga, arrived here 
(Philadelphia) last fall, broken down in health by her work among the Indians. Now having 
recuperated, and on request of many ladies of first rank in the city, she will open a 'Ladies' 
Institute' in which will be taught: needle-work, painting, singing, music, besides German 
and French, and belle-lettres. The institute will have the service of Profs. Oehlschlager and 
Minnigerode." (Cf. the Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. Society, Vol. u, 1909.) 

The Catholic Herald of November 18, 1840, published the following 

advertisement : 

Seminary 
Mme. de Hoeffern respectfully informs her friends that she has added to her Academy a 
Seminary for instruction in the English branches of education, having engaged a governess of 
experience for this department. Mme. de Hoeffern now gives instruction in the English, 
French, Italian, German and Spanish languages and music. The best references will be 
given and terms made known on application, in the forenoon, at the Academy, 145 South 
Third Street. 

A friend of Lady de Hoeffern, Father Francis Pierz, wrote to the President 
of the Leopoldine Association of Vienna, February 15, 1842: 

The widowed and highly educated Lady de Hoeffern, born Baraga, took sick while assisting 
her brother, the missionary at La Pointe, Wis., and was obliged to go to the milder climate 
of Philadelphia in quest of medical help. After her health was restored, she opened there a 
useful school for girls. However, she is in want of financial means to properly realize her 
school plan; hence I recommend ber to your archiepiscopal grace kindly to send her some 
assistance from the funds of the Leopoldine Association. 

And Dr. Joseph Salzbacher, in his Reite nach Nord-Amerika im Jahre 1842, 
published in Vienna, 1845, writes on page 248: 

He (Father Baraga) was followed also by his sister Antonia Hoeffern to the American 
missions; but as the climate of those higher regions did not suit her, she returned to Phila- 
delphia, and holds there a school for girls, from which she lives. 

Whether she went back to her native country later on, or not, I do not 
know. Perhaps she did, although the late Fr. Joseph Benkovic, who furnished 
all the data on this famous lady found in Verwyst's Life of Bithop Baraga, 
pages (468-470) states in one of his works that afterwards she probably joined 
the Ursuline nuns in a convent, founded by her brother. If she died at 
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Dobernice, Austria, I think Fr. Benkovic would mention this fact as he viaited 
repeatedly that place when gathering his data on Baraga. 

This is all the information I can give you. And should these lines succeed 
in moving you to make further investigation in this interesting matter and 
eventually write a complete biography of this remarkable lady, I shall have 
attained the sole purpose for which I have written these lines. 

Yours very sincerely, 

3. L. Zaplotnik. 



A romantic page which stands out from the drab monotony of early New 
England life is that contained in Baker's : True Stories of New England Captive* 
(Cambridge, 1897), which gives us a more complete story of these captives 
than that contained in Samuel G. Drake's : Tragedies of the Wilderness. Among 
them are the narratives of Christine Otis, Esther Wheelwright, and Eunice 
Williams. 



Fifty years ago Orestes Brownson wrote: "There can be no stable govern- 
ment in Mexico till every trace of the ecclesiastical policy established by the 
Council of the Indies is obliterated, and the Church placed there on the same 
footing as in the United States; and that can hardly be done without annexation. 
Maximilian cannot divest the Church of her temporal possessions and place 
Protestants and Catholics on the same footing, without offending the present 
Church party and deeply injuring religion, and that too without winning the 
confidence of the Republican party. In all Spanish and Portuguese America 
the relations between the Church and State are abnormal and exceedingly 
hurtful to both. There is no effectual remedy . . . but in religious freedom 
... as under the American system." {The American Republic, Its Consti- 
tutions, Tendencies, and Destiny, pp. 438-9. New York, 1865.) 



The magnificent new Widener Library at Harvard University possesses a 
unique collection of early Americana, among which are many manuscript 
originals of the early missionaries. MS. Fr. 18, for example, is the original of 
Father Rale's Abnaki Dictionary. This MS. of 559 pages is bound in heavy 
buckram, is 9 inches long by 6J^ wide. Stolen by the English soldiers from 
Norridgewalk, probably before the atrocious murder of the missionary, the 
Dictionary was given by Col. Heath to Elisha Cooke, Esq., and was presented 
to Harvard by Middlecott Cooke of Boston, in October, 1764. On the first 
page are the well-known words of Father Rale: "H y a un an que je suis parmi 
les sauvages, je commence a mettre en ordre en forme de dictionaire les mots 
que j'apprens." It would not be very difficult to reconstruct the whole stage 
of Father Rale's activity among the Indians from the Abnaki Dictionary. 
The first word in the closely written lexicon, which was written at the scene of 
the "blood-red stain of New England," is: fabandonne. History bears witness 
to the fact that Father Rale never knew its meaning. The Dictionary was 
reprinted in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Vol. i, 
(1888), pp. 370-575), where it is entitled : "One of the most important memorials 
in the history of the North American languages." 
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A cablegram from the Rev. Charles Macksey, S.J., of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome, to the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., of New York, announces that 
the Cause of the Beatification of Father Isaac Jogues has been introduced before 
the Congregation of Rites for definite consideration and settlement. 



Although the death of Father Jogues at the hands of the Mohawk Indians 
occurred in 1652 on the site of the present village of Auriesville, the cause of 
having him declared a martyr, and worthy of the veneration of all who hold the 
Christian Faith, was not actually begun until the year 1903. Prior to that 
time considerable preparation was made by the compilation of documents 
concerning Jogues and other missionaries who had labored with him, and who 
were put to death by the Iroquois in Canada, Brebeuf, Lalemant, Daniel and 
Gamier. The result of these investigations was laid before a tribunal of 
ecclesiastics in Quebec, headed by the present Cardinal Begin of that city. 
Prominent among the witnesses before this tribunal were persons who had made 
studies in the lives of these martyrs; among them, Rev. Arthur Jones of 
Montreal, Rev. Daniel Lowery representing the Albany Diocese, since Jogues was 
tortured and put to death in the limits of that diocese, and Revs. T. J. Campbell 
and John J. Wynne of the Society of Jesus. The evidence then presented has 
since been properly submitted to the authorities in Rome who advocate the 
canonization of persons eminent for holiness, and to the advocatus diaboli, 
whose office it is to oppose the canonization in every way and to show, if possible, 
that the persons in question are not worthy of special veneration. 



This part of the process is so thorough and searching that the consent of 
the advocates on both sides to the formal introduction of the cause before the 
Congregation of Rites is usually equivalent to the declaration that the persons 
involved led saintly lives, doing great service for religion, and in this instance, 
shedding their blood for it. How long the Congregation of Rites may require 
before declaring these martyrs beatified and deserving of veneration, it is 
impossible to say, though there is no reason why there should be any serious 
delay. In canonizing such men the Church will only be approving a universal 
sentiment in favor of their veneration which exists not only among Catholics 
but among Protestants also. 



Among other items of evidence presented at Quebec was a letter from a 
prominent Protestant divine who had gone so far in his veneration for Isaac 
Jogues as to place a stained-glass effigy of him in his church. Among those 
who took a principal part in locating the site of the Jogues martyrdom, and in 
tracing testimony from the customs of the Mohawk families to prove that they 
killed him out of emnity to religion, was the late Gen. Clark of Auburn, who, 
though not a Catholic, was most devoutly impressed by the life and sufferings 
of Jogues. The one who is now looking after the process of his beatification 
in this country is the Rev. John J. Scully, located at Auriesville, N. Y., in 
charge of the shrine erected on the site of the martyrdom. 
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A contrast — a sad and pathetic contrast — it was: Plymouth and St. Mary's 
City. We had had the opportunity of visiting and studying the old home of the 
Puritan colonists; and although there were but few relics remaining — the Rock, 
the Cemetery, two old houses, and the collections in the Museum, nevertheless 
the old Massachusetts town still held a fascination for the wayfarer. The boys, 
who cried out eagerly as the visitors came near, offering themselves as guides, 
knew the local history well and told it with evident pride. It was with the 
impression of Plymouth still fresh upon us that we set out for St. Mary's City — 
the first town in Catholic Maryland. Leaving Washington, by way of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, we passed out on the State road, which leads directly to the 
coast of Maryland to St. Mary's City, some seventy miles away. Passing 
through Bryantown, an old Catholic center, the road swept on to Leonardtown, 
and thence to the shore of the Potomac, where, scarcely one hundred yards from 
the cliff, a sign told us we were at St. Mary's City. City — there was none. A 
Female Academy, built about 1843, a single house — the home of the Episcopal 
minister, the Episcopal cemetery, and Trinity Church — a small brick building 
in the midst of the graves, made up the present settlement. In the cemetery, 
another wooden sign marked the spot of the first State House, and another the 
place of the Copley vault. That was all. Not a trace remained of this first 
English Catholic city of the New World. A little room at the east end of the 
Seminary has been set apart as a Postoffice, and the Postmistress, to whom we 
applied for information, advised us to call on the Episcopal minister or at the 
Bromes. The minister being away, we walked to the Brome residence about a 
mile away, and through the courtesy of Miss Brome we had pointed out to us the 
location of the different places which once made up St. Mary's City. Miss Brome 
is the niece of James Walter Thomas, whose volume, Chronicles of Colonial Mary- 
land (Baltimore, 1890), has helped greatly to locate the old landmarks. With 
Thomas's volume in our hands, we traced out the old Fortress, the spot where 
Leonard Calvert's home once stood, the grist-mill, the jail, and the plot where 
the Catholic Church and cemetery were once established. Not a trace of 
anything remains. The Chapel was situated in the center of one of the Brome 
farms, but no relics have been found there. As is well known, it was closed out 
of bigotry, by order of the Provincial Government, September 19, 1704, and the 
bricks were removed to build the Chapel at St. Inigoes. Treacy in his Old 
Catholic Maryland speaks of this lonely God's Acre, of which not a stone remains, 
and McMahon (Historical View of the Government of Maryland, p. 197. Balti- 
more, 1837) strikingly says: "Should the memory of such a people pass away 
from their descendants as an idle dream?" Eighteen years from now Catholic 
Maryland will be celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of the Founding 
of St. Mary's, and surely something might be done to commemorate this sacred 
event. The Calvert Monument, erected by the State of Maryland, in 1890, 
on what is presumably the Calvert grave, has not a sign or mark about it to 
distinguish the Catholic associations of the place. At Plymouth they told us 
of the plans already being put into shape for the great celebration of 1920. 
Will silence greet the Feast of the Annunciation, in 1934, at old St. Mary's? 
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The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, for July, publishes 
a letter from Edward Hand, Burgess of Lancaster, Pa., to Congress, dated 
March 17, 1789, urging the choice of Lancaster as the Capital of the United 
States. 



The August number of the Catholic World presents its readers with several 
historical articles of prime value: The Bardstown Centenary (1816-1916), 
by John M. Cooney; A Famous Catholic Historian — Godefroid Kurth, by Dr. 
Kitchin; and The Influence of the Spanish Missions on Present-day Life in 
California, by Margaret Hayne. Dr. Kitchin would have made his article 
more historical in design if he had used Paul Fredericq's Address to Kurth, 
on the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary of the latter's professorship 
(November 20, 1898), in which the broader problem of Kurth's influence on 
modern historical research is handled by the masterly pen of the Ghent historian. 
Godefroid Kurth was far more than the historian of the Middle Ages. The works 
mentioned by Dr. Kitchin as examples of his style and activity form only a 
secondary element in the great man's career. As Fredericq points out, Kurth 
was the pioneer of the cours pratiques d'kistoire in Belgium. Kurth's greatest 
achievements are the students who were formed in the austere school of special- 
ists he ruled at Liege. 



In order to encourage and stimulate interest in the History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., will 
offer fourteen scholarships to be named for the first Bishop in each of the 
fourteen ecclesiastical provinces now existing within the limits of the republic. 
These scholarships will be named as follows : 

Province of Baltimore — Carroll Scholarship. 
Province of Boston — Cheverus Scholarship. 
Province of Chicago — Quarter Scholarship. 
Province of Cincinnati — Fenwick Scholarship. 
Province of Dubuque — Loras Scholarship. 
Province of Milwaukee — Henni Scholarship. 
Province of New Orleans — Cardenas Scholarship. 
Province of New York — Concanen Scholarship. 
Province of Oregon City — Blanchet Scholarship. 
Province of Philadelphia — Egan Scholarship. 
Province of St. Louis — Rosati Scholarship. 
Province of St. Paul — Cretin Scholarship. 
Province of San Francisco — Moreno Scholarship. 
Province of Santa Fe — Lamy Scholarship. 

The financial value of each scholarship is for the present $100. As the 
endowment increases the value of each scholarship will increase to the amount 
of $250. The conditions under which the scholarships will be awarded are as 
follows: 

Any young woman who has completed a standard high school or academy 
course may apply from any province. Each applicant must submit: 

(a) A record of high-school work signed by the principal of the school 
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from which the diploma was received. The record must show a general 
average of 90 per cent or more, with 85 per cent as the minimum mark in 
any subject. 

(b) An English essay about 1,000 words in length on the life of the first 
bishop of the province from which the candidate applies. The essay must 
be accompanied by a complete bibliography of the sources from which the 
subject matter of the essay was gathered. 

(e) A letter of recommendation from the pastor of the parish to which the 
candidate belongs. 

Records of scholarships and competitive essays must be submitted to the 
Dean of the College of St. Teresa on or before July 15 of each succeeding year. 



It is a pleasure to bear witness to the scholarly appearance and intrinsic 
worth of the Journal of Negro History. So much has been accomplished fo the 
Colored Race by the Catholic Church in the United States from the first 
coming of the negroes to our shores, that the Editors of the Journal will without 
doubt number, among the announcements of articles to appear in their publica- 
tion, papers and studies on the Catholic efforts which have been expended so 
generously and unselfishly towards the civilization of the negro race. 



The Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (1914-15), 
which have just appeared, contain several Papers and Addresses on Catholic 
subjects, particularly the Indian Policy of Bernardo de Galvez, by E. H. West, 
and a Note on the Organization of the Oldest School for Girls in the Mississippi 
Valley, by C. F. Richardson, a laudatory article on the work of the Ursulines 
in New Orleans. 



The Indian Sentinel, an illustrated magazine published in the interests of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian children, will 
henceforth be issued as a quarterly, under the direction of the Rev. William 
H. Ketcham. The Bureau of the Catholic Indian Mission is located at 1326 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 



The Library of the American Church History Seminar has been augmented 
by the following additions: A Chronological Sketch of St. Patrick's Parish, 
Merna, III. (1916); The Catholic University of America (1889-1916), extract 
from the Catholic World (June, 1916), by Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; 
Literary Landmarks, by Margaret Brent Downing, from the Records of the 
Columbia Historical Society, Vol. xix (1916), pp. 22-60; Silver Jxibilee Souvenir 
of the Young Men's Dramatic Club of St. Peter's Church, St. Charles, Mo. (1913) ; 
Progress of the Catholic Church on Long Island, Supplement to the Tablet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 22, 1916, which contains an article by James A. Rooney, 
LL.D., on Catholicity in Queens County; Journal of the Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of Delegates, convened at Hartford, August 26, 1818, for the purpose of forming 
a Constitution of civil government for the People of the State of Connecticut (Hart- 
ford, 1901); J. Hammond Trumbull, Historical Notes on the Constitutions of 
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Connecticut and on the Constitutional Convention of 1818 (Hartford, 1901); 
Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J., John de Brebuf, Apostle of the Hurons (1593-1649), 
Montreal, 1915; Souvenir of Loretto Centenary (1799-1899), from the author, 
Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, D.D., Cresson, 1899; and Apuntes para la iconografia 
del Libertador (Bolivar), by Manuel Segundo Sanchez (Caracas, 1916) — a perfect 
example of the scholarly work done by the historians of Venezuela, containing 
some twenty-nine plates, with historical notes, showing the great chieftain in 
the different stages of his remarkable career. 



